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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

" THE NEW POETBY" 1 

BY LAWBENCE OILMAN 



The chief perplexity of the lay reader in the presence 
of much of what is handily but too generously called " The 
New Poetry " undoubtedly centers in the plaintive query: 
" How can I tell it from prose? " — or (when he is in a par- 
ticularly reflective mood) : " What, anyway, is the ultimate 
difference between Poetry and Prose? " Even the con- 
vinced and responsive student of the new forces in poetic 
expression must sympathize with the honest confusion of 
the lay reader who is told that when Charles Lamb wrote 
this: 

We are not of thee, nor are we children at all. We are nothing ; 
less than nothing, and dreams. We are only what might have 
been . . . 

he was writing prose; but that when " H. D.," an admired 
Imagist, wrote this (entitled The Pool) : 

Are you alive? 

I touch you — 

You quiver like a sea-fish. 

I cover you with my net. 

What are you, banded one? 

she was writing poetry. ' ' I ask to know, ' ' says our troubled 
and argumentative layman, in the immortal phrase of Mr. 
Wallace Irwin. 

Let not the layman be cast down by a confusion of coun- 
sels : it is, we think, still true, as of old, that poetry is poetry 

iThe New Poetry: An Anthology. Edited by Harriet Monroe and 
Alice Corbin Henderson. New York : The Macmillan Co., 1917. 
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and that prose is prose, though often the twain may meet — 
may meet, but never mingle. There is an ultimate distinc- 
tion, perceptible by sensitive minds, but unformulated save 
by the unwary or by those under the sway of what Meredith 
called ' ' a too despotic intellectual ascendancy. ' ' The classic 
definitions are hopelessly sentimental, or patently vague 
and foolish. As for the moderns, they are less senti- 
mental, but equally ungratifying and quite as anserine. 
Here is Miss Amy Lowell, for instance, informing us, with 
delightful complacency, that what chiefly distinguishes 
poetry from prose is " its more marked rhythm and more 
obvious effort at balance . . . the difference between good 
oratorical prose and verse is a difference in degree, not in 
kind " — for prose, as she graciously allows, " has rhythm, 
of course, and balance." That is a good definition; but it 
isn't true. It serves well enough to distinguish, say, the 
verse of Tennyson from the prose of Colonel Roosevelt ; but 
it does not begin to account for the difference between the 
verse of Miss Lowell herself, for instance, and the prose of 
William Butler Yeats. Miss Lowell's sense of poetic style 
is acute and often exquisite, but her sense of prose style is 
curiously rudimentary. Yet in the councils of The New 
Poetry she speaks upon these troubling questions of aesthetic 
philosophy with delphic impressiveness. 

Perhaps it is in the mind of Miss Lowell, and in the 
minds of those for whom she is the consecrated prophetess, 
that prose cannot be elaborately rhythmed — cannot, in her 
own words, have qualities of ' ' marked rhythm and balance ' ' 
— and remain artistically self-respecting. And certainly 
prose is a villainous thing when it is self-consciously and 
ornately rhythmical and balanced — as in that incomparably 
atrocious passage of Oscar Wilde's on the death of his 
mother: "Never in the most perfect days of my development 
as an artist could I have had words fit to bear so august 
a burden, or to move with sufficient stateliness of music 
through the purple pageant of my incommunicable woe 
. . ." Miss Lowell seems to have forgotten (she can 
hardly, of course, be unaware) that the finest prose 
may be as richly, subtly, and complexly rhythmic, as ex- 
quisitely balanced, as fine verse — as even the best of Miss 
Lowell's own artful and fascinating vers libre. It would be 
hard to exhibit any verse, classic or contemporary, as intri- 
cate in rhythmic organization as the prose of Mr. Yeats, 
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or of Mr. George Moore at his best. No — the difference 
between fine prose and fine verse is not a difference in 
the measure of their dependence upon rhythm; it is a dif- 
ference that gets itself stated in verbal character rather than 
in rhythmic effect. In poetry you do not say : 

The next annual meeting . . . 

or, if you do, you cease to write poetry. In prose you do 
not say, if you have a sensitive instinct in this matter: 

The snow whispers about me . . . 

or, if you do, you will almost certainly be perpetrating that 
once fashionable but now abandoned hybrid, a " prose- 
poem." 

"What Swinburne called " the docile and conventional 
student of English poetry " will do well to bear in mind 
some such realistic distinction as this in reading the ex- 
cellent and truly valuable anthology of The New Poetry 
edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson; 
else he will find himself unhappily buffeted by conflicting 
winds of poetic doctrine. Even so, he will often, we fear, be 
puzzled and disconcerted — perhaps more often than he de- 
serves. What will he make of an anthology of The New 
Poetry that, seeking to exhibit the results of those new forces 
in poetic art which make for simplicity, sincerity, freedom 
from rhetoric and the cliche, for courage and precision and 
honesty: the results of that " floriferous, magical great gale 
of the shifty Spring " that today is blowing so freshly 
through our poetry — what, we say, will the unwarned stu- 
dent make of such an anthology when he finds it assembling 
the best of this work together with the work of those who 
(to speak gently) are " following darkness like a dream "? 
There are in this handsome but too indulgent volume 
many of the children of light — here are important exhibits 
by Richard Aldington, "Walter de la Mare, John Drinkwater, 
Arthur Davison Ficke, John Gould Fletcher, Robert Frost, 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, Hermann Hagedorn, D. H. Law- 
rence, Vachel Lindsay, John Masefield, Edgar Lee Masters 
(with a score of Spoon River epitaphs), John G. Neihardt, 
Carl Sandburg, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Ridgely Tor- 
rence, Louis TJntermeyer, Edith Wyatt; there is scarcely 
enough of Amy Lowell, and there is an excess of Ezra Pound. 
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But what is Mr. Percy MacKaye doing here with his Song 
from " Mater " — a piece of sentimental flonflon that is as 
anachronistic in this company as a Mendelssohn Song 
without Words in a ballet by Stravinsky? And what is Mr. 
Frederic Manning's At Even doing here? — and Ford Madox 
Hueffer's conventionally indignant Antwerp (which, among 
similar inspirations, dares to observe that " there is no 
new thing under the sun "), and Grace Hazard Conkling's 
The Little Rose is Dust, My Dear, and a dozen other mechani- 
cal or characterless performances ? Their entertainment by 
the compilers was a curiously callous breach of faith. 

" He took it for granted," says Mr. Wells of one of the 
people in The Research Magnificent, " that Benham was an 
orthodox unbeliever." Miss Monroe and her collaborator 
Mrs. Henderson are more than orthodox unbelievers — they 
are goaded by the sense of an increasing revelation. " We 
have tried," says their preface, " to be hospitable to the ad- 
venturous, the experimental, because these are the qualities 
of pioneers." We would commend that simple motto to the 
heart-searching attention of all critics of the future and all 
poets of the past. Laweencb Gilman. 



